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a 
“Go ye World, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 


Frei the New York. Observer. 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
(Concluded from page 276.) 





Abstract of the 26th Report of the Prudential Com- | 


mittee of the American Board of Commissioners 

for Foreign Missions, read at the Annual Meeting 

of the Board at Baltimore, Md. on Wednesday, 

Sept. 9th, 1835. 
MISSIONS TO THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

ISLAND OF HAWAII, 

Kailua.—Messrs. Thurston and Bishop, missiona- 
ries, and their wives. 

Out station at Auelekulukalu, 15 miles north, and 
Kiankou, 7 miles south. 

Kaawaloa.—C. Fo: bes, missionary, and his wife. 

Out station at Kealia, 10 miles south. 

Waimea,—Dr. Baldwin and Mr. Lyons, missiona- 
ties, and their wives. 

Out station at Nunulu, about 20 miles N. W. and 
Kukuikecle, 12 miles east. 

Hilo,.—Messts. Goodrich, Dibble and Lyman, mis- 
sionaries, and their wives. 


Out stations at Hakalau and Kuolo. 


ISLAND OF MAUI. 
Lahaina,—Messrs. Richards and Spaulding, mis- 
sionaries, Dr, Chapin, and their wives; and Miss Og- 
en, teacher. 
Out stations at Kaahapali, 8 miles north, and 


Oloalu and Oukumahame, about the same distance 
south. 

Lahainaluna, or Upper Lahaina, (a new station) 
Messrs. Andrews and Clark, missionaries, and their 
wives. : 

Wailuku.—J. S. Green, missionary, and his wis'®- 

Out stations from 4 to 20 miles distant, at HZonuan’- 
lo, Kula, Hamakuopoko, and Hamakualoa. 

Haiku.—A_ new station in East Maui, 14 miles 
from Wailuku, R. Armstrong, missionary and wife. 


ISLAND OF MOLOKAIL. 





| Kaluaaha—h. R. Hitchcock, missionary and wife- 
| Two out stations. 


ISLAND OF OAKU. 


_| Honolulu.—H. Bingham and R. Tinker, Mission - 


aties, Dr. G. P. Judd, L. Chamberlain, superintend- 
ant of the secular concerns of the mission, A. Jo'pns- 
ton, teacher of Oaku Charley school, and thei: wives: 
E. H. Rogers, Printer. 

Ewa.—A new station 4 miles west of Honolulu. 
| L. Smith, missionary, and his wife. 

| Waialua—J. D. Emerson, missionary, and wife. 
| Kanaike.—A new station on the north side of the 
island. B. W. Parker, missionary, and his wife, 


ISLAND OF KAUAI. 

| Waimea.—S. Whitney, missionary, and his wife. 
| Koloa,x—A new station on the eastern shere, 14 
jmiles from Waimea. P. J. Gulick, missionary, and 
| wile. 

| Kapaa.—A new station on the eastern side, 30 
| miles distant from Waimea, W. P. Alexander, mis- 
sionary, and wite; S. Ruggles, Assistant missionary, 
and wife, on a visit to this country. 

On their way to the islands, T. Coan, missionary ; 
H. Demond, bookbinder; Edwin O. Hall, printer, 
and their wives; Miss Brown and Miss Hitchcock, 
teachers. 

Making in all 16 stations, 24 missionaries, and, 42 
assistant missionarics. 

Population.—Hawaii, 43,201; Maui and Lan ai, 
35,067 ; Molokai, 6,000; Oahu, 31,835; Kaui e.nd 
Niihau, 12,027. 128,230. 

Children in the 29 schools, 1,847. Besides 2,199 
in Sabbath Schools, and 980 in Bible Classes. 

Church Members.—Kailau, 111; Kaawaloa, 73; 
Waimea on Hawaii, 21; Hilo, 37; Lahaina, 190 ; 
Wailuku, 9; Molokai, 15; Honolulu, 212; Waialua, 
21; Waimai on Kaui, 58. 747. 

Nearly half the population of the Sandwich Islands 








is yet wholly unsupplied with the means of becoming 
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acquainted with the gospel. The missionaries are 
endeavoring in their schools to prepare a new race 
of native teachers, who may resuscitate the native 
schools—these having greatly declined for want of 
better instructors. More school hoyses, and better 
ones are needed, and the chiefs have agreed to aid in 
erecting them. They will cost if good, $100 each. 
The nativé feachers now receive compensation for 
their labor—an ‘arrangement from which much im- 
provement is expected. 

Much has been done in the printing department. 
Among other publications, an Almanac, called ** Ale- 
manaka Hawaii,” a semi-monthly NewsraPeER, called 
“ Ke Kumu Hawaii,” or the Hawaiian Teacher ; 
and another entitled “* Lama Hawaii,” the Hawaiian 
Luminary, have all been printed in the native lan- 
guage. The first of these papers is a neat sheet of 
eight pages, quarto—the last is also a quarto, but of 
four pages, with cuts. It is designed for the use of 
the high school. The cuts are from subjects in nat- 
aral history, and are engraved by Dr. Chapin. The | 
last page being made up chiefly of the compositions 
of the scholars, they take the greater interest in the 
paper, and read with much avidity. 

[Several copies of this paper were exhibited before 
the Board.] 

The High School at Lahainaluna, under the care | 
of Mr. Andrews, as the principal, and Mr. Clark as | 
his assistant. It contains 68 pupils from the differ- | 
ent Islands, and is an institution from which the mis- 
sionaries hope much. 

The mission has lost Mr, Shepard and Mrs. Rogers 
(formerly Miss Ward,) by death, and several of the 
missionaries have suffered from fevers. The climate 
is one of the most salubrious in the tropical regions ; 
yet it is ascertained that the population of the Islands, 
owing to the vices of the people is decreasing. 

The meeting house at Waimea was burnt in May 
by an incendiary ; but the natives have commenced 
a new one of stone, 84 by 44, and 18 feet high. 

The new missionaries have been heard from at 
Valparaiso. They carry out a quantity of spinning 
apparatus, and Miss Brown intends to instruct the 
natives in the use of it, and in the structure of cloth 
from the cotton which grows spontaneously on the 
Islands. 

The king, in conjunction with the chiefs, has pub- 
lished a code of laws against murder, marslaughter, 
theft, perjury.and adultery—making the first punish- 
able by y ane and the others by fine aad imprison- 
ment. A law is also added against drunkenness, o1 
rather against excesses committed by persons in a 
state of intoxication, The former laws against vend- 
ing ardent spirits are no longer in force at Honolulu. 
Any one may sell it by paying a few dollars to gov- 
ernment for a license: and some is manufactured in 
Oahu ; but little has as yet found its way to other 
Islands of the group. 

The laws also formerly enacted at Honolulu to pro-- 
tect the Sabbath are no longer enforced, Foreigners, 
and others so disposed, caa ride for pleasure on that 
day ; but it is worthy of remark, that little of this is 
done in comparison with what was the case formerly. 
Even at Honolulu there is a comparative stillness 
and sacredness on the Sabbath. The report earnest- 
ly commends the young king to the prayers of all 
christians. 











MISSIONS TG SOUTH WESTERN INDIANS. 
CHEROKEES. 


Brainerd.—Jobn C. Ellsworth, teacher; John 

Vail, farmer; A. E. Blunt, mechanic; Elizur Butler, 

ysician, and their wives ; Misses D. Sargeant, and 
ine Fuller. 

Carmel.—D. 8. Butrick, missionary, and wife. 

Creek Path.—Ww. Potter, missionary, and wife. 
Miss E. Nash. 

Willstown.—Ww. Chamberlain, missionary, and 
wife; Miss Nancy Thompson ; John Huss, native 
preacher. 

Candy’s Creek.—Mr. Holland, teacher and farm- 
er, and wife ; Stephen Foreman, native preacher. 

Mr. Worcester left this portion of the Cherokees 
in April and went to D-vight; it being obvious he 
could not prosecute the work of translating and print- 
ing either at New Echota o: Brainerd. Miss Sawyer 
closed her school at New Echota in December and 
removed to Running waters, the residence of Major 
Ridge. 

he schools have together about 120 pupils ; half 
of whom have been boarded at the expense of the 
mission. Besides, the Board have employed four or 
five native teachers who give instruction only in the 
Cherokee language 1nd have about 300 pupils, mostly 
adults. 

Nineteen persons, mostly full-blooded Cherokees 
have been admitted to the church at Carmel on pro- 
fession of their faith; sixteen adults and eighteen 
children baptized, Whole number at present be- 
longing to the church at Carmel 66, and in the mis- 
sion 260, 

During the past and two or three preceding years, 
the political affairs of the Cherokees have been in 
such a state as to perplex and discourage the mission- 
aries. The people believing themselves oppressed 
and spoiled of their dearest rights by a nominally 
christian nation, to a great extent, imbibed a deep 
prejudice against our religion and nation; and also 
against the missionaries. Many of the Indians have 
been compelled to remove from their lands, Others 
have been exposed to coriupting influences ; and al- 
most the whole nation have been too much occupied 
with political (roubles to attend to other subjects. 

The mission, however, has been continued, waiting 
the indications of the divine will respecting it. But 
the prospect of a speedy settlement of the affairs of 
the Cherokees is gloomy. Last winter two delegations 
from that tribe were sent to the seat of our Govern- 
ment; one by a large majority of the nation opposed 
to making a treaty; the other by a minority in favor 
of it. ‘The latter met a commissioner of the U. 8. 
and agreed upon a treaty which was rejected however 
by the Cherokees. The U. S. Commissioner, Rev. 
J. F. Schermerhorn, went to the Cherokee nation in 
July to endeavor to induce their acceptance of a trea- 
iy ou ihe same basis, but with what success is not yet 
known to the Committee. 

The treaty stipulated that the Cherokees east of 
the Mississippi, together with their brethren west of 
it, shall have the territory now occupicd by the latter, 
[together with another tact estimated to contain 
800,009 acres, secured to them by patent,] and hold 
it in fee simple ; and also that sums of money shall 
be paid them as compensation for their lands, build- 
ings and other property, also to pay the expense of 
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their removal and of their subsistence for one year 
afterwards, and for various ithprovements in their 


new country amounting in all to $5,000,000 ex- | 


elusive of the funds and annuities now allowed them 
of $262,251. 
ARKANSAS CHEROKEES. 

Dwight.—Cephas Washburn, Missionary ; James 
Oir, farmer; J. Hitchcock, steward; and A. Hitch- 
cock, teacher, and wives; Aaron Gray, mechanic, 
and Miss Ellen Stetson, teacher. 

Fairfield.—Marcus Palmez, M. D. (missionary 
and physician,) and wife; Miss Jerusha Johnson 
teacher. 

Forks of Illinois —Samuel Newton, teacher ; 
Mrs. Jocelyn, and Miss Esther Smith, teachers. 

aa » Samuel A. Worcester (missiona- 
ry,) and John F, Wheeler, printer, and their wives. 

Mr. Worcester has under his care the press and 
types for printing in the several Indian languages of 
Arkansas, The press is erected temporarily at Un- 
ion, till a more suitable place is provided. Last 
spring, Mr. Washburn brought his oldest son, with 
Mrs. Lockwood and infant, and three orphan chil- 
dren of the late Mr. and Mrs, Finney, to New Eng- 
land: tne children to be educated by their friends in 
Vermont. Mr. Washburn spent the summer as an 
agent of the Board in that state, and soon returns to 
his field of labor. . Miss Cynthia Thrall, Mrs. New- 
ton and a daugliter, have been removed from this mis- 
sion by death. 

The school at Dwight has &3 pupils, 60 of whom 
board in the mission family. ‘The school at Fairfield 
has been taken under the patronage of the Chero- 
kees, and a portion of their school fund appropriated 
to it. It has 30 vearding scholars, and the whole 
number of scholars is 60. In the school at Forks of 
Hlinois we generally about 16 pupils. Whole num- 
ber of pupils in the schools estimated at 158. ‘There 
are two churches, one at Dwight and one at Fair- 
field. The number of church) members is 146. A 
large card, containing the Che:okee alphabet, has 
been lithographed and printed ; a few scripture cards 
are ready for the press. 

CHICKASAWS. 

The mission, as was anticipated, is discontinued, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Stuart have ceased their connex- 
ion with the Board. The Indians were allowed, by 
their treaty with the United States government, 
made last winter, to take reservations and hold them 
as individuals, with liberty to sell. 


key, and exerted a most corrupting and ruinous in- 
fluence ; so much so, that the missionaries could not 
hope for any good from their labors. Of nearly 
100 church members, one half, it is feared, have 
fallen into sin so as to bring reproach on the cause of 
Christ ; many have fatally apostatized. Some have 
been taken from the evil to ‘come, leaving good evi- 
dence that their calling and election were sure. Mr. 
Stuart still resides in the nation, and preaches as he 
has opportdnity. ‘Phe Chickasaws will probably 
Never :emove, as a nation, to dnother place, but 
waste away, or be scattered amon?’ other tribes west 
of the Mississippi. 
CHUCTAWs. 

Wheelock.—Alfred ‘Wright and wife, and John R. 

Agnew, missionaries. 


Purchasers, ac- | 
cordingly, entered the country with money and whis- | 


Bethabara.—Loring 8. Williams, missionary, and 
wife, Miss Eunice Clough, teacher. 

Clear Creek.—Eben’r Hotchkin and wife, Miss 
| Anna Burnham, teacher. 

Bok Tuklo.—Henry R. Wilson, missionary and 
physician, and wife. 

Cedron.—Joel Wood, missionary, and wife. 

—————_———,, Cy rus Kingsbury, Cyrus Byington, 
missionaries, and wives; Samuel Moulton, teacher, 
and wife. 

Messrs. Kingsbury and Byington, after visiting, as 
mentioned in the last report, Fork Leavensworth, 
proceeded south to the stations among the Osages, 
Creeks, and Arkansas Cherokees, suggesting impor- 
tant changes, and aiding the brethren by their coun- 
sels and prayers. They are soon to proceed with 
their families to the Western Choctaw country, and 
resume their missionary work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood removed from the Tuscarora 
mission to the Choctaw country. This stetion is 
about 2 miles W. of Fort Towson, 21d near Doak- 
ville, where the Choctaws receive their annuitic’s and 
transact all their national business, ‘I'he population 
is comparatively dense and is increasing; within # 
few miles are 500 or 600 Indians. The cabins and 
fields indicate industry and improvemeni. Sickness 
prevailed in the summer and fall of last year, aod 
swept off one in ten of the church members, and ma- 
ny promising young men. The schools were sus- 
pended. Mrs. Wilson, wife of Rev. H. R. Wilson, 
died on the 18th of July last. 

Seven schools have been taught at the several sta- 
tions under the superintendence of the missionaries ; 
number of pupils about 150. Five or six schools 
might be established where the pupils could board at 
home, could suitable teachers be obtained. Two of 
the schools are taught by Choctaw young men, em- 
ployed by the mission. The demand for schools and 
for books is increasing. Col. Folsom hired a teach~ 
er last fall for his own family and neighbors, to whom 
he gave board and $300 a year. 

The additions to the chureh at Wheelock have 
been 17; Bethabara, 11; and Bok Tuklo, 1; in 
all, 29; increasing the number of church membery, 
to 212. 

The committee have recently appointed Mr. John 
R. Agnew and Mr. Wm. E. Holley, licensed preach- 
ers and Mr. Abner D. Jones and wife teachers, to 
‘this mission. 





CREEKS. 
| John Fleming, missionary, and wife, Dr. R. L. 
Dodge, physician. 

Mr. Fleming has composed a short address and 
itwenty hymns in the Creek language, of which an 
edition of 1,000 copies has been printed, in Boston, 
‘and circulated at the station. One school is establish- 
‘ed, and othec schools might be, could teachers be 
| obtained. 

OSAGES. 
Union:—Abraham Redfield and wife. 
| IMopefield.—William C. Requa and wife. 
| ‘Boudinot—Nathaniel B. Dodge, misaonary, and 
| wife. ‘ 
dTarmony.—A masa Jones, missionary, Daniel H. 


Austin an vives, 3. ie Austin and Miss Mary 


J 
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It is estimated that 300, or 400 died of cholera in this 
nation during the year 1834, including one fourth of 
all the settlers at Hopefield. Among them Rev. Mr. 
Montgomery, one of the first missionaries who enter- 
ed the Osage country, was removed from his labors 
on the 17th of August. Mrs. Montgomery, died of 
fever soon after; and Mr. Redfield lost within two 
months all his four children, 

The school at Harmony has not averaged more | 
than 35 pupils, end will probably be discontinued as | 
soon as the Osages shall be permanently located.— 
Until their location and boundaries are settled, no 
Vigorous efforts can be made for the improvement of 
1,his nation. 


MISSION 'TO NORTH WESTERN INDIANS. 


PAWNEES. 

John Dunbar, missionary, Samuel Allis, Jr. cate- 
chist. 

It was stated in the last Report that Messrs Dun- 
bar and Allis were on their way to the Pawnees, as 
far as Cantonment Leavenworth, on the Missouri 
river , waiting the arrival of Major Dougherty, U. S. 
4g¢ snt for the Indians. They left this post 22d Sept. 
a’ ad proceeded to Council Bluffs, the seat of the In- 
dian agency, and were well received by the Indians. 

By request of the Indians one of the brethren went 
with the Grand Pawnees, and the other with the 
Loups. They left the agency 19th October, in 
company with the Indians, and proceeded over the 
desolate prairies, to the towns of the respective 
bands. ‘That of the Grand Pawnees is about 120 

miles from the agency. The Indians were to start 
immediately on their winter hunt, and in a few days 
the whole population (amounting in the Grand Pawn- 
ees” town to 2000) with their new teachers were on the 

avove. The retinue consisted of men, women, child- 
ren, horses, dogs &c. and extended about four miles. 
During the hunt they marched eight or ten miles a 
day, remaining in their encampments a few days, shel- 
tered at night under tents of skin, and feeding al- 
most exclusively on buffalo meat till their return to 
their towns in March, 

The brethren were treated with uniform kindness, 
allo. ¥ed the highest place of honor in the tent, and 
goiter. “4 no serious inconvenience trom exposure, 
put enjo,¥ed good health. In the spring the Pawnees 

slant corn, at their town, and then take a summer 
ee which sts till harvest. Probably Messrs. Dun- 
bar and Allis went with them: this being the best 
mode of acquiring their language, previous to in- 
structing them in the things of religion. The Paw- 
nees are favorable to the establishment of schools 
and the introduction of Christianity among them, of 
which however, they have little notion. They are 
free from the influence of intoxicating liquors and 
the papal superstitions. A young man is to join the 
mission next spring as physician and catechist. 


INDIANS NEAR AND BEYOND THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Samuel Parker, missionary, Marcus Whitman, M. 
D. physician. 

These brethren reached Council Bluffs 30th May, 
and were to proceed with a caravan to the mountains, 
and thence if prospered to Columbia river. Their 


object is to ascertain the number and situation of the 
Indians, and bow the gospel can be introduced among 
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them. Respecting these Indians three practical 
questions arise: 1st. Whether they can be best ap- 
proached from the east, or by missionaries sent di- 





rectly from the N. W. coast. Rev. J. 5. Green, 
missionary at the Sandwich Islands, who visited the 
coast in 1828, reports favorably of the latter course, 
2d. Whether it is expedient to establish missions 
among the interior tribes, while those on our frontiers 
are passed by. 3d. In this case, how shall the mis- 
sions be conducted? Shall families be planted and 
obtain their supplies from white settlements, which 
would involve great expense? or shall missionaries 
wander with the Indians, and live like them, which 
would seem almost to involve their own return to the 
savage life? 


Sioux. 


Lac qui parle.—Thomas S. Williamson, M. D., 
missionary and physician, Alexander Huggens, far- 
mer, and wives ; Sarah Page assistant. 

Lake Cathoun.—Jedediah D. Stevens, missionary 
and wife ; Lucy C. Stevens, assistant. 

Lac qui parle is on the St. Peters river, about 200 
miles from its junction with the Mississippi. The 
Indians in the vicinity are said to be numerous, tma- 
ny of whom reside there the whole year. ‘The land 
is good, water and fuel are abundant, and the temp- 
tations to drunkenness and other evils near the fion- 
tiers, are wanting to these remote Indians. Dr. Wil- 
liamson and his associates were to leave Fort Snel- 
ling in Jure. 

Lake Calhoun is seven miles from Fort Snelling. 
Number of Indians here about 200, and of children, 
who, it is hoped will be taught in school, 40 or 50. 
Some advances in agriculture have been made by 
these Indians, through the aid of two apparently pi- 
ous and judicious young men of the name of Pond, 
from Connecticut. At Fort Snelling, Dr. William- 
son and Mr. Stevens organized a church, composed 
of one officer and seven soldiers, all of whom had 
been hopefully born again during the year, and six 
others all ready members of the churches. 


Osrpiways. 

La Pointe.—Sherman Hall, missionary, and wite; 
Joseph Town, farmer and Mechanic; Delia Cook, 
teacher. 

Yellow Lake.—Frederick Ayer, catechist and 
teacher ; Sabrina Stevens, assistant. 

Leech Lake —William T. Boutwell, missionary, 
and wife. 

Fond du Lac.—Edmund F. Ely, teacher and cat- 
echist. 

Mr. Ely moved from Sandy Lake to Fand de La- 
cas, a mote promising station, at the west extremity 
of Lake Superior. Here he has a school and holds 
meetings for religious instruction. An ordained mis- 
sionary is much needed. 

Mr. Boutwell at Leech Lake is well received, but 
his remoteness from white settlements exposes him to 
inconveniences. His food is chiefly fish and wild 
rice, and these afford a precarious supply. 

At Yellow Lake, owing to the scarcity of pro- 
visions, the Indians will soon be obliged to cultivate 
the land or starve. 

At La Pointe, the school contains 30 pupils, and 
religious services on the Sabbath are held in English 








and the native tongue, This place is now the prin- 
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cipal depot of the American FurCompany. A new 
and enlarged edition of the Spelling Book, and also a 
translation of Gallaudet’s “ picture reading and defi- 
ning book,” a “ selection of “ Bible Stories,” a small 
treatise on Natural History, and Jone’s Ojibiwa 
Hymns, re-written in Pickering’s Orthography, are 
prepared for the press and will soon be printed. The 
gentlemen engaged in the fur trade, show unabated 
kindness to the mission. The condition of the Ojib- 
iways is very degraded and wretched, and by acts of 
kindness on the part of the missionaries, their confi- 
dence has been secured. Three small houses have 
been erected, and are occupied by Indian families, 
who promise to attend to agriculture. Four other 
families have applied for similar houses, 


SCHOOL AT MACKINAW. 

Lucius Garey, superintendent, and wife; W. R. 
Campbell, teacher; Eunice O. Osmer, Elizabeth 
Mc Farland, Hannah Goodale, Persis Skinner and 
Jane Leavitt, teachers. 

The Rev. Wm. M. Ferry, who began this mission 
in 1823, has been obliged from ill health and the cir- 
cumstances of his family, to leave. The school in 
December last contained 63 pupils, of whom, 43 
boarded in the famiiy. Mr. Stevens spent five months 
here, during the cold season, on his way to the Sioux. 
His labors were blessed, and about 40 became the 
hopeful subjects of renewing grace. Of these, 18 
were pupils in school, whose influence will be impor- 
tant. The Fur Company having removed their bu- 
siness to La Pointe on Lake Superior, the annual re- 
sort of traders and Indians to Mackinaw will be dis- 
pensed with, and this circumstance has important 
bearings on the mission. 

Srocksripce Indians. 

Cutting Marsh, missionary ; Chauncey Hall, teach- 
er, and wife. 

‘Fhe Indians have continued in the same unsettled 
state as last year; but it is expected they will be 
settled on their new lands this fall; many have al- 
ready erected houses, and fenced and cleared large 
fields for themselves this fall, A building for school 
and religious worship has been erected by themselves. 
For the mission premises on their former reserva- 
tions, the United States have paid $2,000, the amount 
of the apprisal. The mission family removed last 
fall to the new town, a house having becn there erect- 
ed for them. The Indians have suffered from intox- 
icating drinks. At Port Winnebago a church was 
organized in February by Mr. Marsh, consisting of 11 
members. 

MAUMEE. 

Isaac Van Tassell, missionary, and wife. The 
Indians having disposed of their lands, as mentioned 
in the last report, no school has been taught, nor much 
missionary labo: of any kind performed. ‘The prop- 
erty of the Board, it is hoped, will be disposed of 
without delay. 

NEW YORK INDIANS. 


Tuscarora.—W m. Williams, missionary, and wife; 
Elizabeth Stone, teacher. 

Seneca.—Asher Wright, missionary, and wife ; 
Aseneth Bishop, teacher. 

Cataraugus.—Asher Bliss, missionary, and wife; 
Andelusia Lee, teacher. 





Alleghany.—W m. Hall, teacher, and wife. 

The divisions among the Cattaraugus Indians re- 
specting the expediency of selling their lands, have 
been healed, and they live in harmony. ‘Two per- 
sons have been admitted to the church at Tuscarora, 
five at Seneca, one by profession and three by ster 
at Cattaraugus, and three at Alleghany. No. of 
church members in Tuscarora, 61, Seneca 47, Ca'tta- 
raugus 45, Alleghany 59, total 212. Seven schowls 
have been taught on the four reservations, and foul 
constantly. Number of pupils about 230. The de- 
sire for education is increasing. The heathen party 
no longer forbid sending their children to school, num- 
bers of whom receive instruction. Two schools with 
20 or 30 pupils each, might be established immedi- 
ately in villages of the heathen party, could teachers 
be obtained. Mr. Wright is preparing three promi- 
sing Indian girls, in his own family to become teach- 
ers. Mr. W. has begun to preach in the Seneca lan- 
guage, and the effect is strikingly happy. An ele- 
mentary school book, and a small collection of hymns: 
prepared in the Seneca language, and other works 
are nearly ready for the press. 


SCHOOL AMONG THE ABERNAQUIS INDIANS. 


Peter P. Osunkerhine, native teacher. 

This band of Indians is setiled at St. Francis, 
Lower Canada, on the south side of Lake St. Pe- 
ters, 60 miles below Montreal, and contains about 
400 souls. They subsist partly by hunting and part- 
ly by farming. Most of them are wholly under pa- 
pal influence. Osunkerhine, the teacher, a native of 
this tribe, received a good education at Hanover, N 
H. where he became hopefully pious. He prepare 4 
a school book in their language, which, with asm 41 
religious tract was printed at the expense of tho 
Board in 1830. He obtained from the Canadians ,oy_ 
ernment the appointment of school master, Op ened 
his school, and on Sabbaths gave religious instru, ction. 
The papists became jealous of his influence , and 
complained to the government. In consequent ¢ he 
was forbidden to give religious instruction. W’jth 
this injunction he could not strictly comply, arid .e@. 
ter sutlering much persecution, and being deprived of 
his salary by the government, he applied to the com- 
mittee, who have allowed him sufficient to enable 
him to continue his labors. Among the attendants 
at his meetings are about twenty Indians who have 
renounced the Romish faith. This school has 15 to 
20 pupils. 

SUMMARY. 


Three have been added the past year to the num- 
ber of our General Agents, making the number of 
their Agents eight in all. Five ordained missiona- 
ries, and nine assistant missionaries, male and female, 
have died. Thirteen ordained missionaries, three 
physicians, four printers, one teacher, and twenty- 
six mairied and single females, forty-seven in all, 
have been sent into the field. The sum of $163,000 
19 has been received, and $163,254 00 expende: 4, 
The receipts however, though exceeding those of t'rg 
preceding year by more than $10,954 09, are tne 
little more than half as large as were the average, 
ceipts of the three principal foreign missionary a 
ties of Great Britain. To our ordinary je, = 
were added $45,635 11, placed at our dis mr <8 


the Bible, Tract, and Sabbath School Sec, 4 
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our county. The number of our missions is 32, em- 
bracing 78 stations, or 12 more than were reporved 
last year. One hundred and four ordained mission- 
aries are connected with these missions, of whom 
seven are regularly educated physicians. ‘There are 
also 9 physicians not ordained, eight printers and 
bookbinders, 30 other male assistants, and 157 mar- 
ried and unmarried female assistants: making a to- 
tal of 308 missionaries and assistant missionaries 
sent from this country, and under the direction of the 

oard. There are also four native preachers, and 
51 other native assistants. The churches gathered 
‘among the heathen by the missions of the Board 
amount to 41, containing 2,048 members. In the 
schools there are 21,181 pupils, receiving, in a great- 
er or less degree, a Christian education. 
guages have been reduced to writing by the missiona- 


ries of the Boord, and books have been prepared and | 
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jof Pollok, it is * slander, the foulest whelp of sin; 
land © will point you tv its bearings upon the interests of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. s 
It would seem as if some Protestants had adopted 
| the famous rule of the Jesuits: *Siander stoutly, and 
}something will stick.’ The Jesuits have acted upow 
this rule in respect to tha Protestants; but they have 
| less occasion to do so now, in this country; for many 
Protestants, and nota lew Protestant ministers too, as 
‘though conscious of the weakness of their cause and 
‘their waut of argument to support it, seem to act up- 
‘on this principle against their own brethren, when they 
‘chance to differ with them on some theological or phi- 
losophical points. What I refer to, is acted over in the 
| Presbyterian church and among the Cong regationalisis 
of New England. Forexamplesof what I mean, wit- 
ness the private and public proceedings aguinst Dr, 





Seven lan-| Beecher, the Rev. Mr. Barnes, and many others. While 


this state of things exists, it engrosses a vast proportion 
|of the energies of the ministry and of the church, so as 


printed in them at the expense of the Board. The to leave almost none to be exerted for the conversion of 


language of the Sandwich Islands, in particular, after 
being reduce! to the most simple form of writing, 
has been onriched by the New Testament and por- 
10 ys of the Old, and by books illustrating the ele-| 
mf sntary principles of the most useful sciences. The 
&' arms of future colleges of sanctified learning have 
t seen planted in a number of the missions; and in) 
Ceylon, a cvl'ove, in fact, exists already, containing | 

(30 pupils, more than three-fourths of whom give| 
livpelul evidence of piety. We have eight printing | 
establishments, and to two of these, type and stereo- | 
‘type founderies have been added the past year.| 
-M,‘easures have also been taken to secure to China the | 
be vefits of metalic printing, as soon as possible. The| 
pri, iting establishments possess the means of print-| 
ing, in 19 different languages, spoken by people for | 
whos © special benefit our missions are designed, and 
spoke n too, by more than 450,000,000 of human be- 
ings. he pages printed last year were about six mil- 
lions, a Ud the amount of printing since the com- 
mencee | vent of our operations, in 19 languages, is not 
far fro.m 94,000,000 of pages. 

The missions of the Board greatly need that as 
many &s 50 ordained missionaries, aad nearly as ma- 
ny lay teachers, should be sent to them during the 
present autumn ; and the committee would venture 
to appoint and send forth all this number, had they 
the suitable men at command. They need also five 
or six first rate men, of apostolic spirit, to place in, 
the central region of Asia—in Afghanistan and Thi- 
bet—to report the intellectual and moral condition of | 





those countries to the churches, and what can be done | land. 


to pour the gospel day upon the darkness of their 
long and distal night. 


— SMiscellancous. 








From the Boston Recorde f 


UNWARRANTABLE DESTRUCTION OF MIN- 
ISTERIAL USEFULNESS. 

Mr. Kaitor,—We are often told that there is a great 
want of ministers for the supply of our own country and 
the world. Efforts are made im various ways, and still 

reater efforts are demanded, in order to supply this de- 
ciency. But amid these gratifying aud cheering ef- 


forts, there is a cause at work in our country, which 
threatens to prevent, in a great measure if not entirely, 
the good which these efforts are intended to produce. 
Do you ask what the cause is? 


1 reply in the language 


the world. On both sides, they are often little bet- 


lter than dead ministers. (Shall I say dead churches 
jtoo?) Those who are engaged ip slandering their breth- 


ren, certainly will not do much geod any where; aud 
especially so far as thei: influence cau effeet it, they 
take away the power of doing good from those who are 
slandered. They sometimes proceed very cautiously, 
telling the mau with whom they are conversing, (who is 
often an elder, a deacon, or committee of a destitute 
church, and who feels himself under special obligation 
to them for this very friendly information,) telling him, 
he must be careful not to mention their name. They 
proceeded so adroitly, in various ways, aad so much of 
the slander ‘ sticks,’ as utterly to paralyze for a time 
and within certain limits, the efiorts of their brethren. 
Tiis is doing just what the Jesuits and the worst cue- 
mies of Christ would wish to have them do. For so 
long as the evergies of ministers are thus employed or 
crippled, they canuot be exerted in opposition to the 
kingdom of Satan. 

A similer state of things existed a few years since, 
among ministers and churches in the neighborhood of 
Utica, N. Y. ‘There was a great cry of heresy through- 
out thet regiou ; and a meeting of ministers was called 
at Utica, to ascertain how the matter stood amoung them, 
as to heresy. After a full investigation of the subject, 
it was found that a false alarm had been given. Soon 
after that meeting, 850 were offered at Utiea for the best 
tract on slander. As the result of this offer, the A. T. 
S. bas published a tract ‘ou the Mischiefs of Slander,’ 
—a tract which ought to de read by every minister aud 
church inember in the land ; aud sume of them ought te 
read it every morning before going cut te mingle tu so- 
ciety. 

The same sort of thing is acted over in New Eng- 
If Presbyteries were as thick here as they are 
at the South and West, we should long since have had, 
among the orthodox, our full share of trials of beresy. 
But new it appears in the form of secret and open sian- 
der of those who differ from their brethren, in respect to 
some theological niceties. It would seew as if what 
infidels have sail of us, were more than half true; chat 
‘Christian sects, and individuals of the same sect, are 
opposed to each other inversely as the squares of their 
| devecziees.’ Under the influeuce of party feeling, they 
often act upon the principle, ‘ He that is aut with us 1s 
against us.’ So that those who do not engage in the 
controversy, but attend to the busivess which the Lord 
has appointed them to do, and all who will not join their 
party, have one or other of the above names applied 
to them iv such a way, as seriously to affect their use- 
fulness in the ministry. But these good brethren don’t 
mean anyharm. All they mean is, to let it be known 
what sort of ministers these are; and then if people 
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choose to employ them, (when they have been branded 
as heretics) let them do so. This conduct resembles 
what a certain Quaker did to a troublesome dog. The 
Quaker went into a store; when a little cur flew round 
his legs, yelling and jumping, and became so trouble- 
some that the Quaker drove him out of the door. Then 
shaking his cane at him he said, “I will not hurt thee, 
but I will give theo a bad name.” So he raised the 
the cry, ‘Mad dog! mad dog'! mad dog!!!" and the 
poor fellow had not gone ten rods, before the people fell 
upon him and killed him. So these men won't hurt 
their brethren; but they ‘ give them a bad name,’ and 
leave others to do the job for them. 

The above course cf slander is doing more than infi- 
dels can lo, to destroy the confidence of the community in 
the Christian ministry. That infidels should slander 
the ministry, is to be expected. But it is the work of 
avowed enemies, and will do comparatively little injury. 
But when ministers slander one another, privately or 
publicly ; when some of them seek to take opportunities 
to apprize the churches that many ministers, settled aud 
unsettled, have turned heretics, or are good for nothing 
in revivals, and warn the churches to be ou their guard 
agaiust them; when they say, that New Divinity men 
will subseribe to any thing, and afterwards explain it all 
away, or that Old Divinity men are no betier than dry 
trees; then the community is filled with suspicion, 
jealousy, distrust towards the ministry, and the 
mind is in a most unfavorable state wv be profited by the 
instructions of the pulpit. Indeed, I bave sometimes 
wondered when I[ have seen how some ministers con- 
duct on both sides of this subject, that all who are net 
Chiistians, de not become infidels. ‘These brethren 
cannot shield themselves from guilt in the course they 
are pursuing, by any degree of zeal for ‘the doctrines’ 
or the Confession of Faith. Because ‘ the bed is-shor- 
ter than that a man can stretch himself on it; avd the 
covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in it.’ 
Let this course of couduet be pursued a little while by 
all parties, and public confidence in the ministry is 


ne. 

The course referred to, so far as ils influence extends, 
subverts the great end of the Christian ministry, and 
renders fruitless the efforts to increase ils numbers. The 
object of the ministry is to do good. But what good 
can ministers do, whom slander has covered with sus 
piciou, and to whose influence and efforts, prejudice is 
made to oppose her brazeu shield? Unless their ehar- 
acter can be protected from the assaults of slander ut- | 
tered by their own brethren, what good can they do? 
and of what use is it to raise them up! [s it good econ- | 
omy to raise up ministers to be crippled aud disabled in 
this way? 





public | ject. 


Is it right that they should be cast out as) the air or walking on the earth. 


sea. Let such men rest asstired, that their Lord will 
call them to account for this conduct, another day!— 
If brethren differ as to their theological or philosophical 
views, let them settle it by friendly discussion, conduct- 
ed on Christian principles and with a Christian spirit, 
and good will be done; but let them not, by slanderous 
imputations, injure each others’ characters, and rob 
Christ of his property, and the church of their services. 

Here is a great and wide spread evil in our country ; 
a tremendous drawback ou Education efforts. What 
shall be done to remove it? If it is important to raise 
up ministers, it is no Jess important to protect the char- 
acter and usefulness of those already iv the field, in their 
efforts to save souls. ‘The evil in question causes a dead 
loss to the Edueation cause, and to the church of Christ. 
If it is to be removed, measures must be adopted which 
will result in persuading ministers to speak of one anoth- 
er in such a manner, as will auuow them the greatest 
amount of usefulness in the service of their Master,— 
measures too, which will allay the suspicions, the fears, 
the jealousies, the excitement, the animosities and di ’ 
which heresy-hunters, and heresy -trumpeters have pro- 
duced in the churches. 

Something must be done on thi: subject effectually, 
or the world can never be converted. hat me?.sures, 
then, can be adopted to remove the evil im question ! 
Let our Associations aud Presbyteries fo 9% into this sub- 
Let the Christian community loo, * at it, as ane 
which has a tremendous bearing upon th © inte:*ests of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom ! An Anp OVER IAN. 

N. B.—Editors of religious papers, frient.'y 1 the 
increase and usefuluess of the ministry, and to the peace 
of the churches, are respectfully requested to p ablish 
the foregoing commnnication. 








Free Discussion.—* Importaut as I deem it to 
discuss, on all proper occasions, the policy of the mea- 
sures at preseut persued, it is still more important to 
maintain the right of such discussion, iu its full and just 
extent. Sentiments lately sprung up and now growing 
fashionable, make it necessary to be explicit on this 
point. The more | perceive a disposition wo check the 
freedom of inquiry by extravagant and unconstitutional 
pretences, the firmer shall be the tone which I shall as — 
sert, aud the freer the manner in which I shall exerci: - 
it. It is the ancient and undoubted perogative of t! sis 
people, to canvass public measures and the merit , of 
public men. It is a * homebred right,’ a fireside p- ,jy;- 
lege. 

“It hath ever been enjoyed in every house, ce ty age 
and cabin in the nation. [tis not to be drawn int 9 ¢ oy. 
troversy. It is as undoubted as the right of bre arh ing 
Belonging to priv ate 


horeties—that ihey should be decapitated by any broth- life as aright, it belongs to public life as a duty ; and j, 
er who pleases to do it, without even the semblance of a! js the last duty which those whose representative I ay; 
. 


trial? 


Is it right that the church should be deprived of| shall find me to abandon. 


Aiming at all times to be 


the service they might render, aud of the good influence} courteous and temperate in its use pt 
which their talents, piety and diligence would enable | right itself shall be ‘quaaieuat I nl hen Pte A 


them to exert, if they were let aloue? 


| its extent. 


I shall place myself on the extreme bound- 


But { fear such brethren du not consider exactly what! ary of my right, and bid defiance to any arm that would 


they are doing. They seem w be so full of party zeal,| move me froin my ground. 


This high constitutional 


as to think that they have a perfect right to disable aud | privilege I shall defend and exercise, within this house 

set aside as many of their suspected brethren as they | and without this house, and in all places ; in time of 
can. I greatly fear they do not consider the bearing of| war, in tine of peace, and at alltimes. Living 1 shail 
what .hey do upon the kingdom of Christ; nor tha) assert it, dying [ shall assert it; and should f leave no 
they are encroaching upon His rights, and defrauding | other inheritance to my children, by the blessing of God 


Him of what he claims as his own. 
Let it, then, be inscribed on all our memories, as with | , 


the point of a diamond, that THe CHARACTER OF CHRIS-| defense of them.”—DANIEL 


TIAN MINISTERS IS THE PROPERTY oF Jesus CurisT; 
and just so far as any one injures it by slandering them, 
he robs their Lord and Master of his property and His 
tights. In so doing, he buries in the earth the talents 
committed to him, then seizes the talents Christ has 





I will leave them the iuheritance of ire priscinins, and 


he example of a manly, independent and constitutional 
EBSTER. 


a 


“I feel a great aversion to Mrs. B——.,” said a 


female meinber of the church to her pastor, « 
hall I get rid of in?” “ Pray for her.” and toe 


committed to his brethren, and throws them into the | Pastor, “ and eonsider how much «~- at. 
pee's towards you f- ~ _.eater aversion God 


we your pride.” 
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REL IGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 
NEW- H. AVEN, oc’ FOBER 10, 1835. 


“mr. Bacon’s covcad lettes oe in reply to Gerrit 
Smith, Esq. was not received in time for this week's 
paper. 











THE ITINERACY. 


That the Foreign Missionary Board, the Home Mis- 
Wionary Society, the Bible, Education, and Tract So- 
4icties, and other institutions of the same character, 
should employ stated or occasioual agents to visit the 
churches in their behalf, to exhibit their plans and suc- 
cesses, to argue for the objects they are pursuing, seems 
to be a matter of imperious necessity. There must be 
© ,oliciting ageuts in behalf of such institutions. 

The Temperance Society has not ouly its Corre- 
sponding Secretary and General Agents to exhibit 
abrough the press, and ecclesiastical conventions, and 
ot her public bodies, the principles and progress of the 
xemperauce cause, but also its itinerants, who visit eve- 

ry congregation, and desire to discourse from every pul- 
pit. ‘This at least is taken for granted, that the minis- 
tration of settled pastors and of volunteer friends of 
the cause, aud of monthly temperance couventions, is 
not enough. There must be an order of temperance 
evangelists, to preach more fearlessly, mcre eloquently, 
more teetotally, and more efficiently than pastors ean 
who are appointed to feed the flock and edify the 
church. Nobody has thought of calling this in ques- 
tion. Wedo not call it in question. 

But here is the great cause of Anti Slavery. En- 
couraged by the popularity and imitating the plan of 
the Temperance Society, the Immediate Abolitionists 
send out their itinerants, who claim, or seem to claim, a 
right divine to enter into every pulpit, and preach to 

« very church the peculiar views of Mr. Garrison and 
‘ais allies. Not to admit them into the pulpit—not to 
give’ them all aid and encouragemert, is persecution— 
it js confederating with man-stealers. This is a great 
r eligious enterprize,—a great question of morals; aud 
what are pulpits and churehes made for but religious 
discourses, and the inculcation and maintenance of a 
sound morality? 

Well, next is the seventh commandment. Lewdness 
is: a crying sin; ministers cannot be expected to handle 
t! 1e subject fearlessly and thoroughly, there must be a 
s« 2venth commandment society, or a Moral Reform so- 
ci ety, and the Rev. Messrs. A., B., C., and others, must 
tv avel from parish to parish to preach on the seventh 
¢ Ommandment, and to excite the public mind on this 

great subject. This surely is a moral and religious in- 
terest; it belongs to the pulpit; and into the pulpit the 
, itinerant must go. 

Popery !—popery !—the beast!—the man of sin!— 
} Jere comes another itinerant. ‘Sir, I have lectured 
in many places in the name of the Protestant Assecia- 
tiow ;—bere are my testimonials ;—here are recommen- 
dations from highly respectable individuals in this, that, 
and the other place ;—and I have come now to lecture 
Well let him lecture. Next week comes anoth- 


here.” 
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er on the sume errand, who cannot despatch the sub- 
ject in fewer than ten or twenty discourses; and he 
must lecture too. The pastors—let them stand aside, 
they surely canuot be as well able to instruct or to agi- 
tate on the subject of popery, as men who make it a 
profession. 

What then shall the pastors do ?—Why let them la- 
bor for the conversion of sinners. Let them call the 
people to repentance, if they can find a hearing at some 
interval between the Temperance lecturer and the Anti 
Slavery agitator, or between the Mc Dowell reformer 
and the man who comes to make war upow the beast. 
But—to Mr. Barchard, or Mr. Foot, or Mr. Littlejohn, 
or some other itinerant evangelist, whose particular 
business it is to promote revivals of religion, and who 
of course understands much better than any settled pas- 
tor, how to preach, and how to call sinners to repent- 
ance, is somewhere in the region, and must be invited 
in to hold a protracted meeting of fourteen days, or of 
forty, as the case may be; and it is by such instrumen- 
tality alone that sinners are expected to learn the way 
of life. 

What then, shall the pastor do? What is he buta 
door keeper in the house of the Lord, to introduce the 
itineracy into the pulpit? What is he likely to be, if 
some men have their way, but a door-keeper, without 
any power to decide who shall come in and who shall 
be excluded? It is true that just at present, there may 
be some odd ends and fragments of time, some brief 
periods of repose, between the excitement produced by 
one itinerant and the coming of another to produce a 
new fervor, when the pastor may speak to the people, 
if they are not too much exhausted, or too much agita- 
ted to listen. But if there shall be added to the exist- 
ing itineracy, some too or three new orders,—the pastor 
may as well be a dumb dog as not; for he will find no 
opportunity to bark, let him be ever so much inclined 
to. 


For the Religious Intelligencer. 
IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 
ONEIDA INSTITUTE. 

It was my privilege to attend a public exhibition of 
the Oneida Institute, Thursday afternoon, Sept. 3d. 
The Oneida Institute is the oldest :: anual labor selool 
in the country; and till the establishment of Oberliu In- 
stitute, might be considered the head-quarters of radi- 
cal reform in education, combined with what is called 
“new measures” in religion and * ultraism” in all under- 
takings for the reformation of morals. It is a college 
for liberal education, from which the Greek and Ro- 
man classics are devoutly excluded ; and it is desi;,ned 
to be, if | may use the pet phrase of the party to which 
it belongs, ‘in advance of public sentiment.’ The Rev. 
Beriah Green, a man of some celebrity, and of much 
vigor of mind, is the Presideut. How many subordin- 
ate instructors there are, I was not informed. The 
number of pupils is between eighty and ninety. 

The exhibition on which [ attended was by those pu- 
pils who were in the third year of their course—there 
being as yet no senior class in the institution. It would 
not be fair, therefore, to compare the exercises of the 


NOTES 
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young meu with the commencement exercises of young 
men on receiving their degrees at an old-fashioned coi- 
lege. The occasion was more like a “ Junior Exhibi- 
tion,’ than like a Commencement. Comparing it thea 
with such Junior Exhibitions as I have been accustomed 
to witewess—but no ; comparisons are odious ; and I will 
ouly say that I have not yet become a convert to the 
new system of classical education. The performances 
indicated a very respectable order of talents and of at- 
tainments on the part of the speakers. Yetl could not 
but imagine that as many years of old-fashioned study, 
would have afforded more mental discipline than seem- 
ed to have fallen to their lot. 

The selection of subjects for discussion seemed in 
some respects unfortunate. ‘To me, a stranger, desirous 
of seeing what, and to what extent, the young men were 
studying, it would have been satisfactory to have heard 
from the platform discussions connected, directly or in- 
divectly, with their studies. The pian of the school, if 
Lunderstand it, is to substitute the Old Testament in 
Hebrew, and the New ‘l'estament in Greek, together 
with the Greek Fathers, in the place of the Latin and 
Greek classics, as means of forming the taste, of devel- 
oping the intellect and of training the mind to accuracy 
of thought and expression. It seemed to me that if 
there was in the institution much real and thorough 
study of that Biblical and Patristical literature, the ex- 
hibition would very naturally have included some illus- 
tations of particular topies counected with that litera- 
wre. But the nearest approach to such an illustration 
was a dissertation on the question, ‘* Was Paul a clas- 
sical scholar?”” Ou the contrary the subject seemed to 
be selected, and the dissertations to be written with an 
immediate view to enlighten and reform the public, and 
I could not help feeling that the minds of the students in 
Oneida Institute were much more occupied with what 
are there deemed the prevailing errors in public senti- 
met, in the church, and in systems of education than 
with their Greek, Hebrew aud Mathematics. This se- 
lection of subjects, and the manner in which some of 
the subjects were treated, gave the exhibition ou the 
whole a somewhat controversial aspect. 

I heard much less of what is techuically called Anti- 
Slavery than might have been expected. With the 
exception of an impassioned apostrophe to that prince 
of wwprincipled demagogues Daniel O’Conuell, there 
was nothing offeusive on that score, so far as | can re- 
collect. 

One dissertation there was, which, I must say gave 
me inuch pain. The theme was “ Danger of Spir- 
itual Despotism.” ‘The speaker was inferior to none of 
all that I heard, in voice and manner, or in clearness, 
vividness, and cogency of style. He introduced his sub- 
ject with a definition and analysis of Spiritual Despo- 
tism, skillfully abstracted from the late work with that 
title, by the author of the Natural History of Euthusi- 
asm, and then immediately assailed with uusparing in- 
vective the now dominant party iv the Presbyterian 
Church. The most unchristian and uumanuly motives 
were ascribed to the leading men of that church as free- 
ly and confidently as if the young orator had felt him- 
self perfectly competent to the work of searching the 


hearts aud trying the reins of thé sons of men; aud he 
was making it out for a very clear case that such men 
as the Breckinridges, the Alexanders, and others, were 
im @ conspiracy to set up a spiritual despotism, when, 
unfortunately, he forgot what came next, and, the 
prompter having lost the place, he was obliged to retire, 
though “ much remained unsung.” What gave peculiar 
timeliness, or untimeliness. to this philippics was the fact 
that a synod of the Presbyterian Church was to meet 
that evening in the same house, and that the platform 
was in a great measure covered aud maty of the pews 
already occupied with Presbyterian ministers. I have 
no sympathy with the ruling party of the General As- 
sembly, but had I beea a Presbyterian of any party, L 
think I should have felt myself aggrieved. 

So much of fault-finding. kt is well to establish a 
place of education on the plan of the Oneida Lastivute. 
The experiment may be highly useful even though the 
plan should not prove to be an improvement on all ex- 
isting systems. ‘lie young meu there instructed may 
be educated for great usefulness,—especially if their in- 
structors shall take proper pains to guard them against 
that self-conceit to which al! young men are liable, and 
none more so than those who are conscious of being ed- 
ucated upon a plan or iv a scheme of opinions in ad- 
vance of public opinion. 

It was pleasant to see here and there among the stu- 
dents, a full black African face. Yet! was surprised to 
learn that with all the nutoriety which has been given 
to the Institute, as open to all * without distinction of 
color,” there are only three or four colored youths 
among its pupils. Why is this? Can it be because 
there are nu more young men of color desirous of such 
privileges and thirsting for knowledge? Is it because 
young men of color don’t care to be mixed in the same 
school with the whites ? 


LUTHER’S OPINION OF THE PSALMS. 

** Where do we find a sweeter voice of joy than in the 
Psalms of thanksgiving and praise? Tuere you look 
all the saints in the heart, as im a beauuful garden, as 
into heaven itself; whose delicate, sweet, and lovely 
flowers are springing up there, of ail manuer of beauti- 
ful, joyous thougtt towards God and his gooduess! And 
agaw, where do you find deeper, more mouruful and 
weeping words of surrow, than the plaintive Psalms coa- 
tain! ‘There agaiu you lvok all the saints iu the heart; but 
as unto death, yea, as into hell, where it is all dark and 
gloomy, from all manuer of melancholy apprehensious 
of God’s displeasure! I hold that there never has ap- 
peared on earth, and never can appear, a more pre- 
cious book of examples and legends of saints, than the 
Psalter is. For here we fiud not merely what one or 
two holy meu have done, but what the head himself of 
all the saints has done, and what all the saints do still. 
How they feel towards God, towards friends aud ene- 
mies; how they behave and sustain theiselves in all 
dangers and sufferings. Besides, all mauuer of divine 
and statutory instructions and commands are coutaived 
iferein. Hence, too, it comes, that the Psalter foriis, 


as it were, a little bovok of all saints, in which every 
man, in whatever situation he may be placed, shail 
find psalius and seutiments, which shall apply to his 
own case, and be the same to him as if they were for 
his own sake, so expressed, that be could nut improve 
them hiuself, nor even wish them, bewer thaw they 
are.” 
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MISSIONARY MEETING IN BALTIMORE. 


On Thursday evening of last week, by a resolution 
of the American Boatd of Foreign Missious, then in 
session in that city, a public meeting was held iu the 
First Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, (the late 


Mr. Nevins’) especially for the purpose of hearing 


addresses by the missionaries present from foreign 
countries. Notice of this arrangement having been 
given in the papers, the church at the hour of com- 
mencement was crowded with a large and respecta- 
ble auditory. 

The services were opened with singing, which was 
followed with solema prayer by Dr. Cuyler of Phil- 
adelphia. A brief summary of the report of the Pru- 
dential Committee was then read by Mr. Anderson, 
one of the Secretaries of the Board. As this has ina 
great measure been superceded by a more extended 
summaty prepared by our reporter for this paper, 
(and inserted in our paper of last week,) its insertion 
is here omitted. 

Mr. Ruageves, a missionary from the Sandwich 
Islands, then sang in a melodious voice, with great 
skill, and with impressive effect, a version of Bishop 
Heber’s celebrated Missionary Hymn in the Hawaiian 
language. [tis known to many of our readers that 
this language is distinguished above all others by the 
multitude of its vowel sounds, not a sylable being 
without one; and no two consonants being ever al- 
lowed to come in juxta-position. This peculiarity 
adapts it in a special manner to the utterance of mu- 
sical sounds, as all must have been convinced, who 
heard the language of this hymn, as sung on the pres- 
est occasion. 

Mr. ABeeL, a missionary from Siam, and who ex- 
pects shortly to retarn tothe missionary field in South 
Eastern Asia, then addressed the assembly in sub- 
stance as follows : 

The more [ think ind the more I speak on the sub- 
ject of missions, and the more L approach to the time 
when I expect to bid adieu to my christian friends in 
America, the more I am oppressed by the magnitude, 


| L could comparatively in stoical indifference on 
| these. Te is their guilt which moves me; that guilt 
which involves the entire heathen world. I doubt, 
I fear, I believe that not one of them lives up tp 
that light and to those rules of right which the hea. 
then all enjoin upon others. They continually and 
awfully oppress each other and they are all cruelia 
the extreme. Let me present one or two cases in i+ 
lustration of this remark. I was present in the king. 
dom of Siam at atime when its monarch was at war 
with the inhabitants of the Malayan Peninsula and 
on one vccasion when his troops had succeeded in 
making five thousand captives, 1 was informed tha 
among these unhappy beings, there was much bodily 
illness, and I went to visit them as much in the capa- 
city of a physician as in that of a spiritual teacher; 
and ‘oh, such a scene as I then beheld! a scene! 
shall never forget to my dying day. There were the 
honorable and the base, the sick and the well, I was 
about to say, the dying and the dead, but those act- 
ually dead had been just removed, all huddled togeth- 
er! In one part of the group was a daughter holding 
the head of the gasping mother, whose spirit was just 
struggling in the agony of departure. We were 
obliged to buy mats to keep the bodies of the sick 
from the damp ground, On the other side was a 
mother, from whose arms her infant, the last of a fam- 
ily of children all involved in the same fate, had just 
been violently torn, and such spectacles were to be 
seen in every direction. I went back the next day 
with the intention of relieving their wants as far as 
it might be in my power—but they were all gone; 
and another group exhibiting the same squalid appear- 
ance and suffering the same varied misery, had ta- 
ken their places. There was to be seen in one line 
a procession of twenty thousand of these unhappy be- 
ings, sent to be distributed among different princes of 
the empire, in whose service they were thenceforth 
until death compelled to labor every day from day- 
light till dark in chains, The king having also been 
made acaptive, was put into a cage with iron bars, 
such as are used to confine the wild beasts in ou 





by the infinitude of the subject. When | think upon | menageries, His queen was confined in a second 
what I have seen, and what I shall again see, and re- cage of a similar kind, and their young children, 


member the feelings which a hundred and a thousand 
times have agitated my heart and which | pray may 
yet a thousand times more intensely agonize it, 

wish I could transfer those feelings to every mind 
around me—noi by the medium of dull language, but 
as | doubt not angels dv in heaven, Oh look upon} 
the heathen world! I have visited regions which 
contained more than half the population of this globe, 
a poulation which [ have tried in vain to take into 
my mind even in thought ; I doubt if any person pres- 
ent has at any time seen one hundred thousand hu- 
man beings collected together in one place; they 
would form a large company; yet they would be 
but the five thousandth part of the population to 
which I refer; a population all in moral misery and 
most of them in social and in physical misery alse, 
knowing nothing, enjoying nothing. No, there are 
in the heathen world nu patitical, no social, no mor- 
al advantages, but on the contrary, every thing. is 
there present which in human condition we depreeate 
and dread. Yet it is not their present: sufferings, 
their oppression, their poverty, their beggary, their 
actual starvation, which so much affect my heart. 











same of them almost infants, were put into a third. 
Tese cages were supported at such a hight, as to be 
just above the heads of the people, and the whole 


| crowd who constantly surrounded them, taunted and 


reviled the defenceless prisoners in the most abusive 
language which malice could invent. Others fabrica- 
ted the most horrid instruments of torture, and ar- 
ranging these in full view, pointed the fallen monarch 
to what was soon to behis doom. The little children 
in the mean while were harmlessly playing in their 
prison, without seeming to take any notice of the 


| multitude around them, but this was far from being 


the case with their father. Having been exposed to 
usage of this kind from day to day, he at length be- 
came a pallid and sunken idiot, and before the day 
appointed for his execution, he was found in his cage 
a corpse.—And the heathen are as selfish as they are 
cruel. Their selfishness is inexorable, insatiable. It 
forms the only voluntary law of the heathen’s heart 
and life. They murder each other without remorse. 
They are guilty of suicide. Their women are brutal- 
ized. Females never being taught or deemed worthy 
Polygamy is common, 


of any education whatever. 
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and its consequences result in the torture and destruc- | Christians! They love their children more than their 
tion of numbers. LI remember one case which oc- | Saviour, and themselves mure than both. I know at 
curted in China. A young wife obtained leave to this hour two or three individuals who have every 
visit her parents; she had three sisters at home who | qua‘ification to render shem great and useful mission- 
who were affianced according to the custom of that! aries, who cannot go because it would be the death of 
country to men whom they had never yet seen. ‘Their | a mother or an aged father, or because if they should 

sister who had made experiment of a married life, (their parents would never notice them again. Oh 
warned them that their change would be vastly worse, | parents! Oh Christian parents! Do not hinder your 
—she set her own experience before them and con-| children, nay, rather urge them to go. It is an infi- 
vinced them that they hid nothing in prospect but | nite work, and how are we to get missionaries? My 
misery ;,and so deep was the impression made upon | fathers, my brethren in the ministry, L-turn to you. 
their minds, and so melancholy the conviction on her | Are there none here who can go? Yes, there are 
own, that all the four sisters came unanimously to| many. There are many who say they can’t go, be- 
the conclusion that death was to be preferred to the , cause they are married and have children. But are 
life of a married woman, and they accordingly pro- | these valid ivasons? You know they are not. How 
ceeded to a sheet of water in the neighborhood, and! then is public opinion to be elevated to the point of 
all drowned themselves together. Mother’s deliber- | duty? How is the church ever to be aroused? I 
ately murder their own children. I knew a mother | see but one way. tis, for a host to rise up and go. 
who out of eight female children she had had, per- | That would scatter the reasons of others to the wind, 
mitted but one to survive. When remonsirated with That would quickly shame them out of their objec- 
on these repeated murders, her oaly reply was this: tions. 1 am persuaded that there is not enough of 











We are poor, very poor, can’t get enough to support | zeal in our young men. 
And a common apvlogy for any | applied, answered me that, after consideration, they 


even ourselves. 


Some of them to whom I 


degree of cruelty, even murder itself, is to say of have made up their minds not to go; yet when fur- 


the subject of it, ‘* Jt is only a female.” 


While the guilt of the heathen is thus great, their , gumenis and to remember only the conclusion. 


ther pressed they seem quite to have forgotten the ar- 


Oh! 


ignorance of the only way in which that guilt cau be, | am oppresessed, when I think of going back and 


pardoved is profound. 
presents an affecting spectacle. 
of guilt, and have a secret dread of its consequences, | 
and they wander about from one temple to another, | 
aud from one pai:ful penance to another, disquieted 
in vain. They search for healing balm. They feel | 
the want of a divine provision, but they lie down and 
die in their sins amidst the most horrid apprehensions 
of an unknown futurity. 

Yet none go to break them the bread of life. Do 
you point me to the missionary operations? My 
Christian friends, what has yet been done is as child’s 
play. Ifthe great God could despise lus creatures, | 
it would be despicable in his sight. We have sent a) 
litle over a hundred men to convert a lost world ! | 
A body ofa million and a half of professed Christians 
have done this, and still utter the hacknied cry, ** We 
have heathen enough at home.” God forgive them, 
they are the greatest heathen of all. I have gone 
through almost this whole country—I have conversed 
with multitudes—I have urged every claim, and how 
many do you think God has persuaded through me ? 
(I acknowledge fully the feebleness of the instrument) 
but how many do you think I have persuaded? 1 
have not persuaded six ; not more than six have de- 
finitely resolved to go. Many are thinking, many 
say they are praying, many are dreaming that they 
have gone, many are wishing that they were there, 
but all this amounts to nothing. Willthey go? Alas! 
piety is low in the church, | have scarce found any 
who could advance more reasons against going, than 
L might have pleaded in my own case. | am an on- 
ly son, | have aged parents, parents who would glad- 
ly keep me here with all affection ; but is this an 
argument t Shall we have more love for parents, 
than for Jesus Christ? I know many whose hearts 
are full of the spirit of missions, but who stay because 
their parents will not let them go; yet these parents 
profess to be Christians, to have consecrated their all 





tothe sufferer of Calvary. What pareuts! What 


Their situation in this view, | seeing those wretched heathen mad upon their idols, 
They are conscivus _ rashing down recklessly to hell, breaking all law of 


God, and blindly ignorant of a Saviour. imagine 
my feelings when looking back to America, and 
thinking on some of my Christian brethren who can- 
not, by any plea, be persuaded to accompany me. 
Is there in these United States, a single human being 
convinced of sin and longing for deliverance from it, 
who cannot find any one to tell him the way of salva- 
tion? No, there is not one. But in that dark hea- 
then land, there are millivns in that condition. It is 
astonisiing by how feeble an agency God can and 
sometimes does work salvation into the heart of man. 
| heard the other day, from one of the brethren who 
had formerly been in Siberia, but was recalled from 
his station upon the elevation of the Emperor Nicho- 
las to the ihrone, (alas! how different a prince from 
his predecessor, Alexander, who would come himself 
and pray in person with the missivnaries,) a case of 
the most thrilling interest. That brother told me 
that, as he was passing ene day among a collection 
of ‘Tartar tents, he found a man lying in the last stage 
of that most loathsome disease, the leprosy. As the 
missionary looked upon him, he lifted up his death- 
stricken eyes and fastening them upon his counte- 
nance said, 1 know you. How can that be, replied 
the missionary, have you ever seen me before? Oh 
yes, | have replied the dying man—* Did you not 
preach three years ago in such a Bazzaar?” “1 
cannot really tell,” said the missionary. “ 1 have no 
particular remembrance of it.” Don't you remem- 
ber,”’ said the man, in a tone of surprise, * you stood 
upon the stens cf sucha a house.” ** Oh yes,” answer- 
ed the other, “‘ 1 do remember it now.” “ And do 
you remember what you preached there.” “ No,” 
said the missionary, ‘* 1 have no recollection.” ‘You 
told us,” said the man, “ about Jesus, who died to 
save sinners, and that men of every nation might 
come to him and he would receive and save them ; 
oh sir, | never heard such things before. 1 then be- 
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lieved in Jesus; I received him as my Saviour; | 
never heard of him before or since. But now I am 
dying and am looking to none other to help me.”— 
Penetrated with what he bad heard and seen, he went 
to another tent, and found men drinking. He asked 
them, “* Why do you not go to your brother, he lies 
there dying with nobody to help him,” * Brother !” 
exclaimed they with indignation, “ he is no brother 
of our’s ; he is a dog; he has abandoned us, and his 
soul is going down swiftly to heli,” The missionaty 
thus repulsed, went back to cr»mfort his dying Chris- 
tian brother. He entered the solitary tent, but * the 
spirit had fled.” There lay the follower of the Lamb 
dead, with none to bury tiizn, in so much that the mis- 
sionary was obliged to dig a hasty grave and roll into 
it the emaciated and. 'galf consumed body. But the 
soul, oh, the soul was safe! Here salvation had been 
secured by one single exhibition of the Saviour. Mr. 
A. here rea% an extract from a letter filled with ex- 
pressions of the most brotherly affection and devoted 
Christian zeal. It was from a missionary with whom 
he had had but one interview. It was a man who 
in the discharge of his missionary duty, had been on 
the point of starvation, and on the point of martyr- 
dom too. A spear aimed with mortal intent at his 
back, just missed him and penetrated the earth at his 
feet. Yet that man longed to go back to the mission- 
ary field. ‘* And now,” said Mr. A. “ I will close 
with this question,” and then looking solemnly around 
the assembly, he exclaimed, after a pause, “* Who 
will go ?” 

Mr. Winstow, missionary fiom Ceylon, begged 
leave to add his testimony to the truth of what his 
missionary brother had said, respecting the wretched- 
ness of the heathen world. He stood there rather as 
a witness than as an advocate. He had looked, not 
upon a few thousands, but upon hundreds of thou- 
sands, all slirouded in the deepest moral darkness. 
He had seen them in spreading multitudes, bowing 
down befvre an idol, like the tops of the forest sway- 
led by a mighty wind. He had seen them throw- 
ing themselves under the wheels of an idol car, and 
hundteds of them rolling their bodies in the dust and 
mire, some of them even till they died, and he then 
bore his public testimony to the fact that where the 
gospel had not shined, all is dark, whether as to the 
social, civil or moral state of mankind. ‘The heathen 
had but little worth enjoying even in this world ; but 
the great point for Christian consideration was that 
this Vast mass of human beings were perishing. They 
lay in the arms of the wicked one. That evil spirit 
had wrapped them round and round in his dark man- 
tle. Some might seem to struggle for a time, but 
their’s were the struggles of an infant in the arms of 
a giant, where it was not only held with power, but lul- 
ed by intoxicating and deadly drauzhts, into the repose 
of death. [1 was thus that Satan beund the heathen 
nations in his spell, and carried their wretched popu- 
letion by millions every year down to his dark abode. 
Could Mr. W. lift a voice which should reach the far- 
thest cottage in the land, he would say to the Chris- 
tians of America: You are defrauding the heathen 
world; Christ has committed to you his Gospel for 
the benefit of the whole human family, and if the el- 
der brethren in that family received so great a treas- 
ure for the common good, and withheld it from the 
rest, were they not guilty of fraud. The heathen 


had a right to their share, and it was sinful to with» 
hold it from them. 

Mr. W. said it would be eusy to go into detail ig 
regard to the temporal wretchedness of the heathen, 
On that subject he could relate facts which must draw 
tears from every eye,—but he must forbear. He 
could tell of a heathen prince causing a mother, whose 
husband was but suspected of conspiring against him, 
to stand and see seven of her children, the last an in. 
fant at her breast, beheaded one after another in her 
presence, and then compelling her to pound their 
heads in a mortar until the tragedy was concluded by 
her own execution. In India, mothers, to this 
day, were in the practice of murdering all their fe- 
male infants in obedience to a supposed injunction 
from heaven; that they did it under constraint was 
manifest from the fact. that an officer from the Brit- 
ish Government passing through the country, had 
persuaded one of them to spare her helpless offspring, 
and in a subsequent year on his passing again through 
the same place, the joyful woman came to him, bring- 
ing her children in her arms, and presenting them to 
him with thanks as the preserver of their lives. The 
heathen nations were descending to eternal ruin, and 
their salvation was committed instrumentally to the 
christian church, All was ready on the part of God, 
He was willing and waiting to bless his own appoint- 
ed means, but it was often asked, “* Why missiona- 
ries met with no better success?” [le was glad the 
question was asked, although it was sometimes put 
with an impatient spirit. He might answer it by ask- 
ing another, “ Could it be expected that the world 
would be converted without corresponding effort?” 
The reasons are many. India was fast bound in the 
iron chains of Caste. The bond of custom was 
strong, almost invincible. An artful priesthood re- 
quired the people to bow down to them as divine; 
and to fill up the picture, there was gross and univer- 
sal sensuality. Men were beasts, and evinced in gen- 
eral almost no conscience. It had been said by some 
that there was no need of schools, and that missiona- 
rios ought to go now as the apostles went, simply de- 
claring the gospel message ; but such objectors seem- 
ed to forget that the apostles found, wherever they 
went, improved intellect and prevailing literature. It 
was not so in India, the people were sunk in the deep- 
est ignorance. Great, however, as the obstacles 
were, they were not too great to be overcome by faith. 
Although miraculous gifts and the power of working 
miracles were not to be expected now, yet missiona- 
ries could learn the language of the heathen, could 
print the scriptures in them, and scatter Christian 
tracts on every wind. Through God's mercy they 
were enabled to show to the heathen moral miracles 
—they could point to such transfermation of charac- 
ter as exerted even more influence on their minds 
than miracles would do. The Hindoos had no idea 
of a religion that affected the heart, and when they 
saw it they acknowledged it to be from God. Were 
Christians what they ought to be, -uch an argument 
would soon have mighty power. But where were such 
tobe fouad. The great reasons why missionaries eflec- 
ted no more abroad was, that there was no more piety 
at home. Mothers might charge much of this to 
themselves in refusing to give up their children to the 
Lord. Before the world was converted, that sort of 
piety must prevail which led to self-denial in furnish- 
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ing the means. The cry must cease, “* We have hea- 
then enough at home,” and Christians must cease to | 
justify it by living like heathens. They need not 
the heathen to be converted, till the church 

was willing to give up the best of her sons, nor until 
there should be greater union in the church. Lt was 
the want of this which cut her strength. Lt was utter- 
impossible for him to express his feeling, coming 
fresh as he did from a region where all Christians 
were united, and witnessing the state of things in this 
country ; not only was sect arrayed against sect, but 
he found the Presbyterian church divided against it- 
self, and such a thing as cordial union scarcely known. 
There must be more, much more of this, or the world 
would never be converted. Christ’s words must yet 
be fulfilled. ‘* Z in them and thou in ne, that they 
may be made perfect in one, that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me.” Were this the true 
description of the church, Christiaus would talk but 
file about the self-denial of engaging in the mission- 
ay work, they would rather consider it self-denial 
when prevented from entering tze field. So far from 
considering it a burden and a cross, there ought to 
prevail a burning zeal for the houor and privilege of 
eolightening the world. Such was the case in the 
primitive age. The church of Christ was then em- 
phatically a missionary church, and such it must be- 
cme again. Let the missionary spirit go through 
the country. Let it sjread through the length and 
breadth of our land. Let the farmer be ready to for- 
sake his plough, the lawyer his books,the mechanic his 
wols ; let all feel themselves bound to live for the con- 
version of the world. But was there such atho’t among 
Christians? Alas! far from it. They required this of 
ministers, but not of themselves. There must be more 
fervent prayer too. In Jaffna they, were in the hab- 
itof meeting on the first Monday of every month, 
children and all, and they often spent the whole day 
in prayer. In some instances such a sense of the 
presence of God was experienced in the midst of 
them, that they were unable to rise from their knees. 
Nor was this to be charged to the account of enthusi- 
um, it was sober reality, it was blessed truth; and 
# powerful were these impressions that the individu- 
wl praying would sometimes become so overwhelm- 
edasto be unable to proceed, so that another would 
have to take up the subject of tle prayer where he 
had left it. It was common for them to remain thus 
till midnight, and even till the morning dawned—and 
the result was that God poured out his spirit with 
power, and from seventy to eighty precious human 
wuls were hopefully converted from death unto life 

within the year. 

But not only must there be more fervent prayer, 
there must be more personal holiness, and especial- 
ly of the grace of humility. If there was any one 
bing which more than another siruck the observa- 
tion of a missionary on his return, it was the gen- 
eral prevailing want of this grace. The church was 
illed with pride, and much of her religion seemed to 
be of that bustling and outward sort which courted 
the notice and praise of men. Christians wanted more 
of the feeling of Elijah, when he stood in the mouth 
of the cave and covered his face with his manile ; 
more of the feeling of Moses when he hid himself 
in the cleft of the rock. Where was this spirit to be 
seen even in ministers themselves 1 When this spirit 


should mark the church, when it should become the 
prevalent spirit of christian society, then the blessing 
vf God might be expected to descend, and all his gra- 
cious wonders to be witnessed. But how could God 
work when Christians took all the honor to them- 
selves—when they were forever talking about “ our 
society,” “ our church,” instead of magnifying and 
wondering at the free and unmerited grace of Christ ? 
Where was the spirit of self-denial? Where the ta- 
king up of the cross? As soon as Christians were 
ready to deny themseves, then God was ready to 
bless them. As soon as they were ready to bring all 
the tithes into the store house, then God was faithful 
to pour them out a blessing till there would be no 
room to receive it. 

But although there were many and sufficient reasons 
why missionary effort should be attended with but 
little success, yet there had been success. Since he 
first went to India, sixteen years ago, there had been 
a great and important change. At that day the wid- 
ow was every where compelled to embrace the pu- 
trid corpse of her deceased husband, and to be burn- 
ed alive by the hand of her own son. That horrid 
pile was now put out. At that day the helpless infant 
was cast by its mother to the sharks, as he himself 
had witnessed at one of the first islands at which he 
had stopped on his voyage. This shocking custom 
no longer prevailed. ‘The pilgrim tax formerly levi- 
ed by the British government on more than half a 
million of people who flocked to the worship of an idol 
temple, had since then been abolished ; and govern- 
mental sanction and patronage withdrawn from the 
awiul rights of Juggurnaut. Krowledge was every 
where spreading, and silently and gradually shaking 
the foundations of beathenism. It was creeping like 
a hidden fire beneath the idol temples, and sapping 
and subverting the power of the priesthood ; and 
great effects must inevitably follow. Mr. W. said 
he did not wish te be understood as holding up the 
idea that much had been yet effected, but what he 
meant to affirm was, that a great and important pre- 
paratory work had been commenced and was in grad- 
ual progress. 

Let him now present one or two particulars in this 
respect to the progress of his own mission. It was 
known, perhaps, to the audience, that he came from 
Jafina, in the northern part of the island of Ceylon. 
When he first visited that district, it was a moral des- 
ert. Odvodooville, now one of their mission stations, 
was then a place covered wit! briars and thorns, and 
believed by the natives to be the abode of evil spirits. 
When he left it, a decent Christian place of worship 
presented itself to the eye, where a congregation of 
from three to five hundred persons assembled every 
Sabbath tu worship the living God. Here were twen- 
ty native schools, besides a flourishing boarding school 
with fifty students, twenty-four of whom are mem- 
bers of the Christian church, and twelve regularly 
married by Christian rites ; also some native preach- 
ers and a native church containing more than fifty 
members. At Manepy, a native fisherman, some- 
time since, came to the mission station, and listened 
to the preaching of the gospel. In a few months he 
was converted and receive’ into the Christian church. 
Becoming zealous for the truth, he voluntarily com- 
mitted to memory large portions of the scripture— 
his mind became elevated and improved, and at 
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length he commenced the work of exhorting his coun- 
trymen. He then built a house for prayer, where 
he and others were in the habit of meeting daily 
at sun-rise. The number who thus assembled con- 
tinued to increase until there were as many as twen- 
ty, and Mr. W. had the pleasure, from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, of seeing this company come up ina body 
to mingle in the worship of God in the saacwary- A 
heathen girl having experienced a similar change, 
had become a Christian teacher, and was new in- 
structing more than fifty pative scholars—another 
had been the instrument of converting three sisters 
and a mother. 
in two successive years, had graciously poured out his 


Spirit and blessed the Ceylon mi;sion with a revival | 


ot religion. This same mercy had been repeated, and 
a third revival had commenced and was now in pro- 
gress. He would take the liberty of mentioning a few 
particulars in relation to this work. At Batticotta the 
whole seminary had been shaken by the divine power 
and presence. Five and six conversions had occurred 
in a single day. There might be seen a company of fil- 
ty native girls, continuing all night in prayer to God. 
One of these having tasied the sweetness of pardon, 
went immediately to warn her own parents of the 
wrath to come ; and as she pleaded with the benight- 
ed authors of her being, reminded them that if at last, 
they should fall into nell, even she, their daughter, 
would not be permitted so much as to lay a drop of 
water on their tongues, however they might be tor- 
mented in the flames. Another being severely threat- 
ened by her father if she dared to forsake the religion 


of her ancestors, replied in the true spirit of martyr- | 


dom : * Though you thow me into the fire 1 will nev- 
er leave my beloved Saviour.” 


His audience were aware that God, | 


Another addressed | 


number) and which were extensively copied into the rm 
ligious papers of all denominations throughout the Usk 
ted States, were the most interesting of the kind which 
we ever inserted in our columns. ‘They will enable oy 
readers to form some judgment of the character of his 
intellect aud heart. We are indebted to one of Dr. Ny 
near relatives for the material from which we have pre. 
pared the fellowing brief notice of the principal even 
in his life; and are happy to be able in this connecting 
to say, that we are encouraged to expect hereafter frum 
the same source copious extracts for our columns frog 
his unpublished writings, 

Win. Nevins was born in Norwich, Conn. Oct. 13%, 
1797. His father, David Nevins, who was an officer ol 
the revolutionary war, still lives, having attained the 
advanced age of nearly 90 years. William was the 
youngest of twelve children, and at the age of 14, wa 
| placed in a counting-room in this city. Such, however, 
| was his thirst for knowledge, that his father, after abou 
a year, yielied to the advice of friends, and trausfer 





red him to Yale College where he distinguished himself’ 


as a schular, and during an interesting revival of religi 
consecrated himself to the service of his Saviour. 
to the period of this revival, there was nothing in the 
state of his religious feelings, particularly worthy of ue- 
tice. Aftér graduating at New-Haven, in 1816, be spen 
three years at the ‘Fheological Seminary at Princeton, 
aud was ordained and instatled pastor of the first Pres- 
byterian Church in Baltimore, ou the 19th of October, 
1520. ~ 

Mi. N. was distinguished for his industry. During 
the fourteen years of his ministry, he wrote 733 sermons 
besides many tracts and essays, and maintained through 
the whole period a very extensive correspondence. For 
severitl of his religious tracts he received premiums 
from the committees appointed to award them, and 
they have since been pulished in the series of the Amer- 
iean ‘Tract Society. 

As a pastor and friend, Mr. N. will always be heli in 


le 


herself to the son of one of the missionaries, who was affectionate remembrance by the members of his flock. 
still in an uncoverted state, and set before him his | 4d by the people of Baltimore generally. ‘To the joor, 


guilt and danger. 
of going to hell. 
must not go to hell ; and thus continued to remonstrate 
one to plead until at length his hard heart was bro- 
en. 


Oh. cried she, you are in dange 


Oh do not, you must not, Oh you | 


r | aud especially to the poor in seasons of affliction, he was 


particularly attentive, constantly visiting them, aud do- 
ing all in his power to console and comfort them. I 


| was during the prevalence of the cholera in Baltimore, 


in 1832, that he laid the foundation of the disease which 


hese converted heathen, as might naturally | finally deprived bim of life. He was oftew up neatly 


be expected, had been called to suffer persecution for | all night ov that occasion with the sick, when he was 


the truth’s sake. 


When Mr. W. left them they wept, | himself sick enough to require the attentions of a nurse. 


but when he told them that he went to confide them | Nor were his visits confined to the members of hia own 
to the prayers of American Christians, they were com- | 


forted. He observed that he hoped to leave this coun- 
try in a few weeks, to return to his beloved charge 
in Ceylon, and he would say to the numerous audi- 
ence who surrounded him. 
prayers.” 


that his word may run and be glorified. Offer up 


death, we shall one day meet at the right hand of 
the Saviour io praise his most worthy name forever- 
more. 


From che New York Observer. 
THE LATE WM. NEVINS, D. D. 

The late lamented William Nevins, D. D. of Balti- 
more, whose death we aynoueced in our paper of last 
week, was one of the most devoted, talented and be- 
loved ministers of the Presbyterian Church of the Uni- 
ted States. The articles which he wrote for this paper 


under the siguature of M. S. (about one hundred in 


** Remember us in your | 
Entreat of the Great Head of the Chureh | 


congregation. A writer in the Baltimore Republican 
says, “ Probably no man ever lived iu this city who was 
more universally esteemed. All denominations loved him 
because his cause was their cause—his God was their 
God. He left no enemies.” 

Mr. N. was a generous supporter of all the principal 
benevolent institutions of the day. Few, in proportion 


to their means, contributed more liberally from the 
your children, the fairest and best of them, fur this | purse. We have oceasion to know that what he reeei- 
work of missions ; and though we may never meet | ¢d in the form ef premiums o: compensations for bis 
again in this world, yet it we are faithful unto | Yarious writings, was generally, if not universally, pre- 








sented to some philanthropic association. Missions 
to the heathen were especially dear to him, and they 
who had the pleasure of heating his eloquent appeal in 
their behalf at one of the anniverary meetings in this ei- 
ty, a few years since, will not soon forget the thrilling 
interest which it inspived iu the audience. 

During, the last year of his life, Mr. N. was called by 
his Heavenly Father to endure repeated and severe al- 
flictions. In November, while suffering himself under 
the depressions of disease which has now carried bim 
to the tomb, he lost very suddenly by cholera, a lovely 
wife, the daughter of Philip B. Key, Esq., of George- 
town, D.C., and in about six weeks from the death of 
his wife, her mother died at his house. Soon after, by 
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the advice of his physicians, he went to St. Croix, in 
the West Indies, with the hope of recovering his health, 
and on his return, disappointed in his object, he was 

ted with the intelligence that his youngest child 
£oa unexpectedly died during his absence. 

But all these trials were only preparing Mr. N. for 
his own departure. At first hedid itideed desire to live 
forthe sake of some unfinished plans for the advance- 
ment of the interests of the church and the salvation of 
adying world, and on account of his three motheriess 

ren; but he never manifested an unsubmissive 
feeling, and for many weeks previous to his death, his 
ace was asariver. Many precious sayings fell from his 
testifying ta the goodness of God and the precious- 
ness of the Saviour. A friead who was with bim of- 
ten during the last few days of his life. recorded the 
following : 

Sept. aI think I see beauty in submission to 
the divine will. It is sweet te lie passive in his hands.” 
“Oh, that God would write my title plain, that I may 
read it clear.” 

Sept. 9th.— After reading to him, he said, Oh M . 
ft is one charm of heaven that its happiness is domestic. 

» we shall reside in our Father’s house, one great 
family of love.” 

Sept. 10th.—* Blessed Saviour, I have chosen thee. 
Thou did’st first call me. [ wish to honor God while I 
live. He'll never leave me; I am sure he never will. 
Ihave surveyed the whole ground, and find [am ona 
rock.” ‘*My Saviour permits me to suffer somewhat, 
but very little compared with himself and many of his 
dear followers.” 

On the Sabbath, the day before he died, he said— 
“Love to all the abseut—recommend Christ to them—I 
have nothing else to recommend.” I asked, ‘Is all 

ace?” He replied, * Nothing but peace. My be- 
loved Saviour stauds eu the other side of Jordau and 
on this side too. He'll carry me safe over.” 

About half an hour before he died, aware that death 
was drawing near, he wished to be raised in his bed, and 
said—* Death, death. Now, come Lord Jesus! Dear 
Saviour!” and sweetly fell asleep. 











questioned ; and if I were only married to Jane, and 
you helped us a little, I should do very well. Why 
should you be so troubled about my opinions? They 
hurt no one. I would believe as you do, if [ could; 
but I cannot believe in any thing but what my senses 
teach me. What I can touch, or taste, or see, or hear, 
_ smell, why that | know and believe ia, and that’s 
all.” 

The old man listened to him till he had quite finish- 
ed; then rising quickly from his seat, ‘‘ You are more 
of a fool than T thought you were, Ralph; you must 
see, or hear, or touch, or taste, or smell of a thing, be- 
fore you can believe init? Why, my donkey is not so 
much of an ass as that; for when he comes home from 
market, he can believe that he shall find his manger 
filled with hay for him, though he can neither see, hear, 
touch, smell, nor taste it. But no wonder; you have 
made yourself now neither hog nor dog, and there’s no 
use of talking to ove who has neither the instivuet of a 
brute nor the sense of a man, and I had better go to 
bed, | am tired enough. I wish I had stayed at home.” 

[The Skeptic. 





Benevolence in Great Britain.—The following is 
the income of the leading Benevolent Societies in 
Great Britain, for the year ending in May least. We 
give only the round number :— 


British and Foreign Bible Society, $518,400,00 





Church Missionary Society, ° 336 ,000,00 
Wesleyan do. do. 3 ° 292,800,00 
London do. do. é - 275,600,00 
Religious Tract do. é ‘ 270,300.00 

Total, . - $1,693,100,00 


Besides the above there are many smaller Socie- 
ties, whose incomes vary from $40,000 to $5,000, 
The amount of the whole is not less than $2,000- 
000.—Sit. Louis Obs. 





HUMAN HAPPINESS. 
Human happiness has no perfect security but free- 
dom; freedom none but virtue; virtue none but 





We learn from the Columbia (S. C.) Times, that Mr. 
David Ewart, of that state, has recently preseuted 
118 shares of the stock of the South Carolina Colum- 
bia Bridge Company, (the original cost of which, at 
$100 a share, was $11,800) to aid the cause of theolog- 
ieal education im South Carolina. Of the whole sum 
10,000 dollars go the Presbyterian Theological Semina- 
ry at Columbia. The following are the items : 

To the trustees of the Theological Seminary of the 
Synod of South Carolina and Georgia, one hundred 
shares, for the endowment and perpe.ual establishment | 
of the Professorship of Biblical Literature in the Sem- | 
inary, 

Te the trustees of the Theological Seminary of the 
Lutheran Synod, located in Lexington, six shares, to | 
assist in the permanent endowment of a professorship 
in the said Seminary. 

To the Society of the South Carolina Conference 
for the relief of the childreu of its members, six shares, 
to aid and assist iv the education of pious young meu 
designed for the gospel ministry within the bounds of 
the South Carolina Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church. 

‘o the Convention of the Baptist denomination in 
South Carolina, six shares to assist in the payment of 
professors or teachers in the Theological Seminary, lo- 
cated in Sumpter District. 





ULTRA ASININE. 
“You will find,” he said to his father, * that I shall 
wever disgrace you. I am in very good business; my 
employer finds no fault with me, my character is un- 











knowledge; and neither freedom, nor virtue, nor 
_kuowledge, has any vigour, ot immortal hope, except 
in the principles of the Christian faith, and in the 
| sanctions of the Christian religion.— Pres, Quincy. 


| a —— : wa 
Obituary. 
‘« Man giveth up the ghost, and whereis he?’ 


DIED, 

In this city, Mr. Samuel Lull, a soldier of the revo- 
lution, aged 82. 

In this city, Sophronia, wife of Daniel Merrill, and 
daughter of Sheldeu Hotehkiss, Esq. aged 31 years, 

In this city, Mrs. Ann Roylanee, aged 69. 

In this city, on the Ist inst.. Mr. Jeremiah Atwater, in 
the 91st year of his age. 

In this city, on the Ist inst. Dr. Isaae Beers, aged 43. 

In Wethersfield, on the 30th alt. Hon. Stephen Mix 
Mitchell, aged 91. Judge Mitchell graduated at Yale 
College in 1763, and was at the time of his death, we 
believe, the oldest graduate from that institution. 

In Louisville, Ky., on the 29th Aug., Mr. Alexander 
H. Andrews, aged 30, formerly of this city. 

At Carlinville, Minois, on the 9th inst., Mr. Alling 8. 
Goodsell, formerly of this city, aged 23 years. 

ln Middlebury, Ohio, ow the Sth inst., Col. George 
W. Tallmadge, son of the late Hon. Benjamin Tall- 
madge, late of Litchfield, Ct, 

At his residence in Audover, N. H. 20th ult. Mr. 








Richard Potter, aged 51. 
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Poetry. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SABBATH SONNET. 


COMPOSED BY MRS. HEMANS, A FEW DAYS BEFORE HER 
DEATH. 


How many blessed groups this hour are bending ‘ 
Through England’s primrose meadow-paths their 
way, 
Toward spire and tower, ’midst shadowy elms ascend- 
ing, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day. 


The halls, from old heroic ages gray, 
Pour their fair children forth; and hamlets low, 
With whose thick orchard-blooms the soft winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow, 
Like a free vernal stream. 1 may not tread 
With them those pathways—to the feverish bed 








Of sickness bound—yet, oh my God! I bless 
Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace has filled 
My chastened heart, and all its throbbings stilled, 
o one deep calm of lowest thankfulness.”’ 


_— = 





For the Religious Intelligencer. 
Albany, Oct. Sth 1835. 
Messrs. Epirors: 

Will you give the enclosed notice a place iu your pa- 
per. Our opposers have by misrepresentation endeav- 
ored to arouse the public prejudice against us and em- 
barrass our operations, by circulating a report, that our 
Committee were opposed to the use of wine at the 
Lord's Supper. Not one of the Committee everenter- 
tained such av idea. The question has come up as to 
the kind of wive proper on that solemn occasion, wheth- 
er the fermented or unfermented, and as impartial 
journalists we have felt it our duty to give the views of 
learned men ou both sides of the question, supposing 
that iv this intelligent community ve ene could reasona- 
bly object to the discussion. 

For myself I have feit no other interest in the discus- 
sion than what has arisen from a desire for truth; BI- 
BLE TRUTH. I have no other object or desire than 
to see the human family, abandon the use as a bever- 
age of all those drinks the moderate use of which has 
led to all the drunkenness in the world. But much as 
I love the cause of temperance, I v ould not see a single 
truth in God's Holy Word wrested from its legitimate 
meaning, to save the whole fabric of temperauce from 
being annihilaied. Yours most respectfully, 

EDWARD C. DELAVAN. 


WINE AT COMMUNION. 


The Executive Committee of the New York State 
Temperance Society being aware that a report has 
been indusiriously circulated that it was their design to 
endeavor to dispense with the use of wioe at the Lord’s 
Supper, deem it to be their duty to diselaim utterly any 
such intention. ‘They believe that the “ fruit of the vine” 
is one of the essential elements of that sacred ordin- 
ance. 

The Cowmittee well knew that the wine ordinarily 
used at the Lord’s Supper in this country, was more 





the product of grain than of the vine—-and their corres. 
pondents being aware of the same fact, have made use 
of the columns of the Intelligencer to inquire whether 
the unfermenied juice of the grape should be used, or if 
fermented, whether it should not be diluted with water, 
The Committee have neve!, for a moment, entertained 
a wish or thought that the “ fruit of the vine” as used 
by our Lord, should be withdrawn from the sacramemal 
table. In what form the fruit of the vine was used, the 
Committee will not attempt todecide. In all their edi. 
torial articles on the subject, they have disclaimed hay. 
ing any thing to do asa ooetaty. with the sacramental 
use of wine, believing that the discussion of this q 0 
belongs more properly to eccl tical bodies. The 
ground the Committee maintain, and which a 
two full meetings of the State Society, they were di- 
rected to maintain, in regard to wine and all other in- 
toxicating drinks, is, that their use, except for sacra. 
mental and medicinal purposes, is wrong to those who 
drink—wrong to society, and especially wrong to th 
500,000 deunkards in our land, who can never be re- 
formed until the total abandonment of all intoxicati 
drinks, as a beverage, takes place. : 
By order of the Executive Committee, 
EDWARD C. DELAVAN, Ch’n. 
All public journals in the state are respectfully 1e- 
quested to give this notice one insertion. 











NOTICE. 

The Treasurers of the several Missionary Associa- 
tious of the W. D. Auxiliary Missionary Seciety of New 
Haven, Ct. are earnestly desired to forward the monies 
received by them, to the Agent of the S. 8S. Depository 


in New Haven, by or belore ‘Tuesday noon, the Lith 
instant. 
October 7, 1835. 





The. Agent of the State Temperance Society will 
visit the various assvciations in the County of New Ha- 
ven as follows, 

Milford, Monday Oct. 5; Orange, Tuesday 6, 3 P. 
M.; West Haven, Tuesday 6, 6 P. M.; North Haven, 
Wednesday, 7th; Northford, ‘Tharsday 8th; Durbam, 
Friday 9th; Wallingford, Saturday lvth; Meriden, 
Sunday lith ; Cheshire, Monday 12th; Prospect, ‘l'ues- 
day 13th; Wolcott, Wednesday 14th; Waterbury. 
Thursday 15th; Salem Bridge, Friday 16th ; Middle- 
bury, Saturday 17th; Southbury, Sunday 18th; South 
Britain, Monday 19th; Oxford, ‘Tuesday 20th; Hunipb- 
reysville, Weduesday 21st; Bethany, ‘UWharsday 22d; 
Hamden, (Carme!) Friday 23d; Woodbridge, Saturday 
24th; Derby, Monday 26th. 

Will the trieuds of Temperance in the various asso- 
ciations please bear the visit of the Agent in mind, ani 
make such arrangements as may be uecessary. In all 
those places where no hour is specified in this notice, 
such an hour may be selecied as may be most cvu- 
venient. H. C. Bearps.er, 

Agent State Temperance Soc. 








NEW HAVEN CO. TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 

This Society will hold its semi-annual meeting at 
Woodbridge on Thursday the 22d of Oct., at 10 o'clock 
A.M. The time is fixed to suit the convenience of the 
Agent of the State Temperance Society, who will at- 
tend the meeting. A delegation from each Branch So- 
ciety is expected, as important business is to be one. 
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